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The Use of the School As An 
Agency In Health 


Conservation 


By Dr. F. M. GARVER, Professor of Elementary Education, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


HE happiness of mankind depends basically upon two 

correlating factors: Earth products and the capacity 

of man to utilize them. The earth products upon 
which man’s happiness depends are those materials out of 
which he secures food, shelter, clothing, fashions tools, and 
which he converts into articles of comfort and luxury. 
Man’s capacity for utilizing these products depends upon 
social experience; that is, upon his plane of living, and 
upon his physical -well-being. The members of primitive 
tribes in equatorial regions need considerably less of earth’s 
products to satisfy their wants, than do civilized peoples 
of temperate zones. ‘Their social experience is entirely 
different. One of civilization’s penalties is the multiplica- 
tion of individual wants, the satisfying of which stimulates 
effort which in turn becomes the measure of the amount 
of happiness possible. Fortunately, however, not all wants 
are satisfied by an accumulation of material things, but 
effort is required for their satisfaction none the less. 

The other element of capacity to utilize, physical well- 
being, is an essential factor in man’s happiness. Without 
health all the wealth of the world cannot make one as 
happy as he might be. Nothing can be substituted for © 
physical well-being in anybody’s scheme of happiness. Men 
will risk health to win other happiness satisfiers, but if they 
succeed at the price of health, would gladly re-exchange 
what they have won for what they have lost. 


A little more than a quarter of a century ago the term 
“conservation” came to have an economic connotation when 
it was applied to the saving for future generations of the 
natural resources of this nation. It has taken this nation 
as well as practically all other nations, a long time to come 
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to a realization that the natural resources of the world must 
be used by all the peoples of the world, and that the waste- 
fulness of the people of one period of time unnecessarily 
penalizes the people of a later period of time. This realiza- 
tion did not come as a matter of fact until wastefulness of 
virgin forests, mineral deposits, waterfalls, and soil fertility 
had gone on so long that these common essentials of indi- 
vidual and national comfort were becoming scarce enough 
for the generation then dominant to feel the economic pinch 
that inevitably results from wastefulness. 

Thus far conservation has been almost entirely an eco- 
nomic problem. It is an attempt to conserve those earth 
products that are either definitely limited in quantity as 
coal, or that require generations of time to replace as for- 
ests and soil fertility. The conservation movement is still 
largely selfish; that is, participated in actively or passively 
because believed to be a direct benefit to the present genera- 
tion without much thought of the obligation to the genera- 
tions to come. But in so far as conservation is effective, 
the future will also be the recipient of its value, even if 
neglected in thought by those induced to conserve now. 
Since Theodore Roosevelt and others were preaching its 
need nearly thirty years ago, a considerable administrative 
machinery has been built up and a set of definite principles 
established for making the conservation of earth products 
effective. Much has been done; more remains to be done. 

Physical well-being as one of the essential factors in indi- 
vidual and national happiness and prosperity is also amen- 
able to conservation. As it is possible to restore and main- 
tain a high degree of efficiency, forests and soil fertility, 
it is also possible to increase the quantity and quality of 
physical well-being. The conservation of health, physical 
well-being, is at present ever so much more important than 
the conservation of wealth, economic well- being, however 
important the latter is. 

The conservation movement must be enlarged to include 
the nation’s health along with the nation’s natural wealth, 
and then pushed with all the vigor and intelligence that 
can be mustered. The health movement is just getting 
under way. The first American Health Congress met in 
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Atlantic City in May, 1926. It was made up of sixteen 
national organizations of doctors, dentists, nurses, psychia- 
trists, scientists and laymen interested in various phases of 
health preservation through the elimination of preventable 
diseases. Hereafter an organized front is to be used to 
attack the enemies of good health. 


Through the findings of science a very large body of 
significant facts concerning growth factors, disease causes, 
physiological functions, disease preventions and so on, are 
now available for general use. Scientific researches are 
constantly adding to this fund of reliable information. It 
is not a lack of knowledge, however, that permits one child 
out of each seven to die before it is a year old; that accounts 
for the fact that nearly a fourth of the children of the 
United States under six years of age are suffering with mal- 
nutrition, a half with postural defects and from sixty to 
seventy per cent with caries. Eighty per cent of the pres- 
ent generation of*men thirty to forty years of age were 
shown by the draft of ten years ago, to be more or less 
physically defective, nearly a half of whom were so badly 
defective as to be unfit for front line service in the World 
War, and that, in spite of the fact that eighty per cent of 
all babies born in the United States are physically perfect 
at birth. 

Wastefulness of the natural resources of health is as ram- 
pant as it ever was in the case of forests or of soil fertility. 
We have knowledge a plenty and have had for all the thirty 
years of the conservation movement, but it has not been 
made generally public. The average citizen does not know 
how to preserve his health; he does not even know that 
he is likely to be below par physically until he is so stricken 
that his complete recovery is considerably doubtful. He 
does not know because he has no standards of normality 
for physical fitness to which to compare himself from time 
to time, nor does he have the habit of seeking advice as 
to his physical well-being until he becomes incapacitated 
for his usual life activities. It is then frequently too late 
to do much for him except possibly make minor repairs 
so that he may drag along a few years as a physical half 
man or less. That failure to keep oneself physically fit is 
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sheer wastefulness, may be evidenced by economic and 
social facts. 

Some years ago, Professor Irving Fisher, of Yale Uni- 
versity, estimated that the annual economic loss in this 
country due to deaths that might have been postponed fif- 
teen years as $1,070,000,000. In other words, if better 
standards of hygienic living prevailed in this country, the 
average life span would be increased fifteen years and 
society would benefit by fifteen years of economic produc- 
tivity that it now loses through premature deaths. If to this 
loss is added the loss resulting from preventable illness, the 
total economic loss rises above $2,000,000,000. From a 
purely economic viewpoint, therefore, it does not pay for 
a nation to burden itself with illnesses and untimely deaths 
that need not be. It is rank extravagance in the use of one 
of our natural resources. 

The economic loss to the country each year through 
physical unfitness of many to meet the occupational re- 
quirements of society, throws an enormous maintenance 
charge also, upon all members of society however physicai- 
ly sound many of them may be. The economic loss is not 
borne solely by those who are the sufferers from physical 
defectiveness. Ill health is very definitely a social prob- 
lem. In the matter of health, each of us is his brother’s 
keeper. It does matter to each of us whether or not his 
neighbor is physically up to par; whether his liver is work- 
ing as it should; how many carious teeth he has; how often 
he takes a bath, and how well he lives in the nutritive 
sense of living! Every member of this democracy must 
pay for the health extavagances of every one who, through 
ignorance or bad health habits, does not keep himself 100% 
physically efficient at all times. Ill health may eventually 
become socially taboo . If it can be sufficiently demonstrated 
that the man in the street is affected pocket-book-wise by 
the needless ill-health of any body, sickness may lose the 
social standing it sometimes seems to have. In fact, those 
permitting themselves to become physically unfit may be- 
come classed as malefactors and be indictable for criminal 
negligence in courts of law. 
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Such an idea of the social significance of ill health is not 
novel. Samuel Butler in his book, “Erehwon,” written 
over fifty years ago, advocated that most illnesses be looked 
upon as a crime against society, and the “criminals” put in 
jail for the protection of the other members of society. Old 
age is about the only disease any one needs to have; and 
even that may be postponed considerably. Through easier 
living conditions, more definite knowledge of physiological 
functions, and a better control of the spread of infectious 
diseases; the average life span has been increased about 
twenty years during the past century. The average life 
span for the preceding four centuries remained fairly con- 
stant at around thirty-two years. The length of life ex- 
pectancy is now fifty-two. It could be easily increased an- 
other twenty years. 

As was indicated above, our present relatively low state 
of national health is not due to an absence of varifiable 
knowledge of how to become physically fit and remain so; 
but to a lack of a generally accepted method of translating 
this knowledge into the health habits of the people. What 
has come to be known as preventive medicine is working 
wonders wherever thoroughly applied; but so far is applied 
only in part or only in spots, due to a lack of organized 
effort on the part of the whole communities. Professor 
Winslow, of the Yale School of Medicine, defines pre- 
ventive medicine as “the science and art of preventing dis- 
ease, of prolonging life, and of promoting physical health 
and efficiency by organized community effort for sanitation 
of the environment, the control of community infections, 
the education of the individual in principles of personal 
hygiene, the organization of medical and nursing service 
for the early diagnosis and preventive treatment of disease, 
and the development of the social machinery which will 
insure to every individual in the community a standard of 
living adequate for the maintenance of health.” If this 
idea of how to conserve health could be put actively at 
work in every community in the United States for a genera- 
tion, the nation of that day would be as different by way 
of advancement in economic prosperity and in social well- 
being as evidenced in a decrease in vice and crime and 
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other social disorders, as the present generation is over the 
period of the Black Death in England. 

Health Congresses and other health organizations for 
collecting, organizing and giving publicity to the facts and 
principles of preventive medicine, personal hygiene, and 
public sanitation, are of course enormously helpful, but 
entirely insufficient. Knowledge of what to do, even if 
assumed it could be generally disseminated, is no guarantee 
of the doing of what is known should be done. In fact, 
most people know better than they do, in all sorts of social 
situations. If doing is left largely to personal choice to do 
or not to do, the old habit of not doing will prevail in a 
vast majority of the cases where the question of health 
behavior arises. It has always been true. It is because 
we are what we are; because we are human beings, that 
we behave as human beings, and a human being behaves 
as his nervous system, attuned to habitual responses auto- 
matically, behaves for him. To get him to live hygienically, 
then; not knowledge alone, but knowledge and habits of 
responding hygienically in all his living situations must be 
ingrained into his very fibre. This means that the attack 
for better health conditions must be directed, not against 
this generation directly, but against the next generation 
through the children of this. The public school must be 
the chief agency for the conservation of the health of the 
nation. 

A little over a hundred years ago public school systems 
were established in the various states of the Union for the 
purpose of preserving and making stable that particular 
form of government that was being tried out for the first 
time by any modern nation. It was generally recognized 
that to influence the civic behavior of the future citizens 
of this democracy, they must be caught young; that train- 
ing in civic knowledge and civic habits could not be safely 
left to parents and to communities, engrossed as they were 
apt to be in the ordinary affairs of life, lest in time there 
would be a diminishing in the clearness of the knowledge 
and in the keenness of the appreciation of a democratically 
controlled form of government; and that eventually, 
through a gradual decadence, the form of government be 
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changed to some other, that to the founders was less de- 
sirable. They used a public school system to make sure 
of the constant renewal of the stream of democratic thought 
and behavior. 


With the gradual change in the social complexity of this 
nation during the past one hundred years, other social prob- 
lems than those pertaining to governmental control came 
to be more and more sharply outlined in public thought, 
and the public school’s original purpose has consequently 
been greatly enlarged in order to prepare the members of 
each succeeding generation to meet efficiently these other 
social questions in the way that the dominant social thought 
of the time prescribed. The public school is now accepted 
as the most effective instrument for modifying the thought 
and behavior of members of society by the end of a single 
generation. The school should be so used by society, only 
when society is sure of its grounds, and knows the rewards 
and penalties that go with the responsibility of attempting 
any modification of the social fabric. Whatever is taught 
in the schools of the nation for whatever purpose, must be 
(1) unquestionably truthful, (2) must not be largely bene- 
ficial to a class or classes, to the detriment of other classes 
of society; and (3) must be important enough to the whole 
group to warrant the time and energy that must be ex- 
pended to accomplish the results expected. The observance 
of these standards have not always been respected by 
militant minorities in attempting to enlarge the functions 
of the public school, and sometimes partial truths, and 
some misinformation have found their way into school cur- 
riculums, through the zealousness of minorities in lulling 
to inactivity by effective propaganda the large mass of 
citizenry that were not really in accord with the ideas of 
the minority. These faults usually correct themselves in 
time, however, as water purifies itself upon flowing freely 
for a considerable distance. Some so-called health train- 
ing, thus found its way into elementary school courses of 
study. Such abortive attempts to ameliorate social condi- 
tions through magnifying all out of proportion to its im- 
portance a possible solution of some phase of a social prob- 
lem, not only represents a violation of the rights of the 
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child to be symmetrically educated, but also interferes with 
the use of the school for really social purposes. 

' The school, in common with other human institutions, 
tends to become exceedingly formalized and conservative, 
and ordinarily resists any attempt to effect radical changes 
in its purposes or procedures. The ill-timed introduction 
of half considered ideas into its working program through 
persistent propaganda, tends to make it for a time more 
conservative than usual, and therefore receptive to social 
changes only long after they have crystallized into ordinary 
behavior. 

Just now, however, the school seems to be fully awake 
to its importance as an agency for furthering social pur- 
poses. For over a score of years its officers have been tak- 
ing themselves seriously. Committees of teachers have 
been working co-operatively to define the function of the 
school in a democracy, to outline policies, and to determine 
ways of effectively carrying out its objectives. A committee 
of the National Education Association reported in 1918, 
in outline form, those purposes of public schools in a 
democracy that have since been universally accepted. 
Standing at the head of the list of purposes, the public 
schools were under obligations to bring to as complete a 
fulfillment as possible, within the range of its powers, 
physical efficiency. The schools of the nation are therefore 
already pledged to do whatever it is possible for them to 
do to bring about a better conservation of the health re- 
sources of the nation. ‘They need technical information 
concerning preventive medicine in order to formulate 
sound health programs of study. They need the leadership 
in matters of health that can be given only by those tech- 
nically trained orkers in the fields of health conservation. 
The school should lead in the technique of translating the 
health knowledge supplied by professional health workers 
into national behavior. Both the school and the health 
worker are needed to make health conservation effective. 
In fact the best possible opportunity for social service 
exists for both the school and the various health professions 
when the school and the health professions are united in 
the common cause of better health. 
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The school’s part in such a joint program for the con- 
servation of health may be listed under six headings: (1) 
teach health knowledge and health habits to children, (2) 
maintain health supervision through health workers, (3) 
become research laboratories to discover disease tendencies 
and health possibilities, (4) maintain clinics for health 
corrections, (5) maintain healthful school environments, 
and (6) employ only healthy teachers and other workers in 
the schools. 

The school’s chief contribution to a more physically effi- 
cient next generation of people will undoubtedly be 
through its teaching program. It shall expect by this 
means to disseminate helpful health knowledge, slowly 
build up correct health attitudes, and finally, through per- 
sistent work, instill into the very marrow of each generation 
of school children a vast number of correct health habits. 
Although knowledge is basic to the formulation of atti- 
tudes, and necessary in the first step of habit formation, 
knowledge alone has always proved sterile as a sole means 
of influencing conduct. It has taken the school a long time 
to accede to what now seems an obvious truth, but due to 
the findings of modern psychology, the school is at last 
breaking away from the knowledge-is-power concept of 
education that has dominated itso long. Hereafter, a large 
part of its health program will be found to consist of the 
building up of the proper health attitudes and health modes 
of behavior. Since health attitudes and habits persist as 
do other non-traditional results of school procedures, only 
in the proportion to the intensity with which they have 
been formulated, and since the traditional work of the 
school prevents the regular teacher from dealing with 
health matters as intensely as is necessary to affect health 
behavior permanently, and since health has come to rank 
first as one of the social purposes of the school; the ques- 
tion of the intensity and the persistence of health habits 
is coming to be left to a properly trained health worker— 
the school hygienist. 

The school hygienist or dental hygienist or oral hygienist 
as she is variously called, is above all things else a health 
habit former. It is her task to co-operate with the school 
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dentist, the school physician, the school nurse, the school 
psychologist and the teaching force of the school and reduce 
to automatic responses the health behavior which the others 
find necessary for a more healthful nation. She is co- 
operator with them all and co-ordinator of all their work 
for the conservation of the health of the nation. She is 
not expected to perform the work of any of the others, and 
is not trained to do so. Her work is distinct in itself. It 
is a very worthy social service on its own account. 

The addition of the oral hygienist to the corps of health 
workers in the schools is quite recent. She has no legal 
status for school work in most of the states of the Union. 
A recent bulletin of the Department of the Interior indi- 
cates that twenty-one states now license the dental hygienist 
to practice, but only seven by specific legislative enactment 
recognize her as a school worker, and lay down certification 
requirements that must be met before she can be added 
to the school pay roll on the basis of regularly certificated 
teachers and therefore counted in the basis for the allot- 
ment of school funds to local school districts. These seven 
states are California, Connecticut, Delaware, Indiana, Mis- 
sissippi, New York and Pennsylvania. Six others either 
by general laws or special charters permit local boards to 
employ oral hygienists. These are Colorado, Florida, 
Maine, Michigan, Minnesota and New Jersey. In these 
states no certification as school workers is required unless 
the person employed for such purpose is also required to 
teach in her special field. In that case, a special certificate 
for that particular work is issued. No additional appro- 
priation to the local board from the state treasury is made 
because of her employment. In all the other states, even 
in those that license the dental hygienist to practice, local 
boards of education have no state authority for employing 
her in the schools. 

At present there are probably less than 500 employed in 
the schools of the nation. The salary of the beginning oral 
hygienist is on the average somewhat better than the be- 
ginning salary of the elementary school teacher. 

In the judgment of those who are interested in the con- 
servation of health as one of our most important natural 
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resources, particularly those of us who believe the public 
school is an important agency in such conservation, the oral 
hygienist forms a very important link in the chain that 
binds the health supervision work of the school with the 
work being done by the various health professions. It is 
fast becoming recognized also by state legislatures and local 
boards of education. All states will eventually make pro- 
vision for their schools to secure the services of oral hy- 
gienists, if those now in service and those others who will 
go into schools this September and the Septembers to come 
in the near future, prove through the contribution they are 
able to make the fostering of good health, that their services 
are worth while. 

As newcomers into the field of health work they must 
demonstrate their desirability. The newcomer into any 
field has to prove that he is a good neighbor before he is 
accepted into full fellowship. His behavior for a time is 
under the closest.scrutiny by all the other members of the 
community. His standards of behavior cannot be lower 
than the highest maintained by any other group in the field, 
however low the standards of some other groups may be. 
The oral hygienist coming into the field of school health 
work will find standards of professional conduct high. 
Each group of workers in this field, school doctors, school 
dentists, school nurses, and teachers have their own code 
of ethics which do not differ materially from each other 
as a matter of fact, but which are highly regarded by all. 
Such codes embody the principles of considerate dealings 
with others that is expected of all humans in all their social 
relations and in addition a somewhat finer sense of courtesy 
toward each other and to other co-workers than is expected 
in ordinary human relationships. To this high standard 
of ethical behavior the oral hygienist in the schools must 
accord. 

Finally, the school hygienist is the carrier of the message 
of good health to the thousands of present day homes 
through her work with the school children. Probably the 
knowledge of health facts that has the magical power of 
remaking the physical manhood and womanhood of this 
nation in a single generation, would never reach a major- 
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ity of the present generation of adult members of society 
except as it comes to them through their children in the 
public schools. As the children come home from school 
with firm conviction of the value of fresh air and sunshine, 
cleanliness, wholesome food, properly balanced diets, and 
habits of personal hygiene, the parents in time will also 
accept better standards of healthful living. 

The messenger that carries good tidings to a stricken 
people has always been held in the highest regard by all 
civilizations. The bearer of the flag of truce between two 
contending armies exercises the power through his very 
appearance to cause all hostilities to cease. The Red Cross 
Nurse is protected by both contenders in a like situation. 
Any messenger that seems likely to alleviate suffering and 
mitigate unhappiness in any human situation is ever wel- 
come. Such a messenger is the oral hygienist in the public 
schools of the nation. 


“How beautiful upon the mountains are 


the feet of him that bringeth good tid- 
ings.” —ISAIAH 52:7. 


American Dental Hygienists’ Association Meeting 
The American Dental Hygienists’ Association will hold its seventh 
annual meeting in Denver, Colorado, July 21-25, inclusive, 1930. 


Acnes G. Morris, Secretary, 
886 Main St., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Annual Meetings 


The Georgia Dental Hygienists’ Association will hold its second 
annual meeting June 11th, 1930, at the Hotel Ansley, Atlanta, Georgia. 


AvpiBEL Forrester, Secretary. 


* 


The Massachusetts Dental Hygienists’ Association will hold its An- 
nual Meeting May 6-7-8-9 at the Copley Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass. An 
instructive and entertaining program is being arranged and all members 
and registered dental hygienists are urged to attend. 

EstHer B. Russet, Secretary. 
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Giving Children A Sense of 
Values In Dentistry 


By CHARLOTTE S. GREENHOOD, D.D.S., 
San Francisco, California 


HE problem of providing dentistry for children cer- 

tainly is not one entirely concerned with teaching them 

to brush their teeth nor in making it possible for them 
to have their teeth filled. 

The great number of individuals who are serving chil- 
dren through schools and dental clinics have another re- 
sponsibility, the importance of which is seldom recog- 
nized. 

It is not uncommon in a group of dental hygienists and 
dentists who are doing public clinic work to hear expres- 
sions of distress concerning the lack of sufficient interest on 
the part of children and their parents, in communities hav- 
ing received the benefits of the devoted service in the 
interests of prevention. 

It is an admission of distress when we hear these workers 
who have served the community for years, beg each other 
for new ideas and new forms of catch-thoughts with which 
to entice indifferent groups into the practice of something 
they should not have been begged into doing. 

It is conceded of course, that the cost of providing dental 
service for children is the greatest obstacle we have to deal 
with but even this given its full significance fails to explain 
why the indifference persists. Even in families who have 
been repeatedly informed and who are known to possess 
“plenty” we note over and over again this lack of persistent 
and necessary care for their children. 

And ignorance cannot explain this indifference; our 
every day experience teaches us that even persons of in- 
telligence will often neglect the care of their children’s 
teeth to a degree that seems inexplainable. 

Communities will go to great expense to obtain their 
residents things upon which they set high value. This fact 
is shown in innumerable ways—for instance in the laying 
of miles of good roads. 
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It seems to me that one of the reasons why public dental 
service is seldom fully appreciated and why it is so often 
a failure is that the community has rarely set upon it a 
high value. Someone who recognizes the community needs 
organizes the dental clinic and it is established—the com- 
munity itself may not have placed a value upon it. 

After a person with average education reaches adult age 
his sense of values should be so adjusted that he will, with- 
out prodding from welfare workers, seek to protect his 
health by taking the necessary precautions in preventing 
disease. Ideally, it should be necessary only for experts 
to inform persons how they may protect themselves. It 
should not be necessary for those experts to beg people to 
protect their own health. 

So long as people will buy radios, automobiles, etc., be- 
fore the necessities of good health are provided for we 
have little hope of making real progress in our program 
of prevention. 

It therefore seems to me that one of our chief objectives 
in children’s work should be to adjust them in a sense of 
values so that future adults will protect their teeth because 
they value them highly. 

There is splendid opportunity to do this in institutional 
work, such as orphanages. Here where every need of the 
child is provided as a matter of routine, there is little 
chance for him to establish a correct sense of values. He 
is apt to grow up feeling that the world will always be 
concerned about his needs and there is danger of producing 
adults who will again become dependents. 

In the institution (orphanage) mentioned below for 
illustration we have made it as one of our chief objectives 
that each child be required to assume his own responsi- 
bility in the matter of securing for himself adequate dental 
care. 

When a child comes to live with us our first problem 
is not to banish “fear” of the dentist as we are so often 
warned to do. Our first concern is to awaken a conscious- 
ness of the great responsibility which is his in the continual 
care of his teeth. (By “care” we do not limit the meaning 
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to the brushing of the teeth—we include the secking of 
dental service as well.) 

The entire dental program is based upon the attitude that 
our real contribution to the child is not in completing his 
dental service but rather in making him place such a high 
value on good teeth that throughout life he will make his 
concern about them one of his chief interests in good 
health. When we accomplish that we are making the only 
real contribution worth our efforts. 

On the first visit to the dental office the child usually 
presents himself with the typical picture of a mouth cov- 
ered with stains, several cavities and general neglect ap- 
parent. At once it is explained to the child the great value 
of a clean mouth. He is taught to brush his teeth and 
placed in charge of an older resident who is able to help 
him carry out his instructions. He is told that when he 
has learned to brush his teeth properly he may come in 
for mouth hygiene service and we will do what we can to 
remove the stains and help him bring his mouth into a 
state of cleanliness. His teeth are not cleaned until he has 
accomplished proper care at home. 

If upon the second visit he has earned the attention the 
mouth is carefully cleaned and charted and the next point 
is made. Continued good care at home will bring to him 
service in making his teeth comfortable for chewing. He 
is shown the number of cavities, abscesses, etc., present. 
Usually at this time the child will relate his unhappy ex- 
periences with toothaches and we make the point that this 
can all be prevented if he will co-operate with us. To en- 
courage this the carious teeth are excavated and cleaned out 
with hand instruments and care is used not to cause pain. 
Temporary dressings are placed in all the cavities. The 
child is then told that persistent care at home by himself 
will be rewarded by changing these dressings to “silver” 
fillings. At this time we show him carefully placed fillings 
in another child’s mouth. Since all fillings are carefully 
carved and polished he is quick to see the advantage and 
the usual result is that his awakened interest helps him to 
remember his tooth brush more often. 

After the first filling is placed he is more or less respon- 
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sible in the matter of seeking dental service. He is placed 
on a waiting list and is told approximately the time he 
should apply for another appointment. If we have been 
successful in awakening his own responsibility he will be 
prompt in making the application. If not, he is purposely 
neglected and the result is that surely a temporary dress- 
ing will be lost and a sensitive tooth will give him trouble. 
Then comes our opportunity to re-establish our instructive 
points. Having experienced a toothache he is told that we 
are placing another temporary dressing and when he has 
learned to seek our services at proper times he will be 
placed on a list for permanent care. It rarely happens 
that he has to be re-taught this lesson. 

One might suspect that a great loss of teeth is the result 
of this plan. As a matter of fact it works to the child’s 
advantage and a very few teeth are actually lost because 
when the child is first introduced to the dental service he 
is instructed as to why toothaches occur and told how teeth 
are lost. If he has been neglectful usually the first twinge 
of pain brings to his mind the truth of our instruction and 
he invariably applies for an appointment. 

We all make the mistake in assuming that the child has 
a conscious appreciation of the comfort of good teeth. As 
a matter of fact comfort of good teeth and freedom from 
pain is not a conscious recognition unless he has learned 
how uncomfortable he can be when his teeth are in poor 
condition. 


We find that there are two ways the child learns to 
assume responsibility. One in which his admiration is 
aroused and he comes to desire what is admired in another 
individual, and the other fearing a recurrence to a painful 
experience. 


It is true that there are a few children who in spite of 
neglect suffer no painful consequences and these children 
are made to feel their responsibility by repeated appeal 
to their pride. When their teeth are clean and well brushed 
they are singled out for admiration. And as often when 
their teeth are neglected they are made to feel group dis- 
approval. 
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We believe that the individual, child or adult, who pre- 
sents himself to a dentist for mouth hygiene services with 
food stains and the mouth in a neglected condition, Jacks 
a sense of values. 

We believe if after a mouth has been reconstructed, and 
neglect again follows, the patient has not been taught a sense 
of values by the operator. 

We believe children will grow to adults and come to 
the dentist only after their teeth have suffered neglect to 
the degree of pain unless in childhood they are taught that 
their teeth are precious to them in a state of health and 
unless the possession of good health holds more allurement 
than a new radio or a new automobile. 

If we as dental hygienists and dentists practice with this 
point of view we will make a greater contribution to den- 
tistry and humanity than can possibly be made through 
the piling up of totals for reports of mouth hygiene treat- 
ments given and teeth filled. 


Book Review 


Elementary Histology for Dental Hygienists by CuHaruies F. 
Bopvecker, D.D.S., F.A‘C.D., Professor of Dental Histology and Em- 
bryology at Columbia University Dental School, New York City. Pub- 
lished by William Albert Broder, New York, N. Y., 71 pages, 21 illustra- 
tions. 

This is a very attractively produced, comprehensive, but very ele- 
mentarily written book, divided into two sections: part one deals with Gen- 
eral Histology and Embryology, part two with the Histology of the Tis- 
sue of the Oral Cavity. .As an outline for the basis of lectures or for hur- 
ried brushing up on the essentials, this book would be valuable. 


Forthcoming Articles of Interest 
The June issue of The Journal will include: 

“The Effect of Rinsing the Mouth and Cleaning the Teeth 
Upon the Number of Bacteria Present in Subsequent 
Rinsings” 

By J. L. T. Appieton, Jr., B.S., D.D.S., Philadelphia, Pa. 
“The Murry and Leonie Guggenheim Dental Clinic” 

By S. S. Gotpwater, M.D., Consultant to the Board, New York 


“The End of the Rainbow” 
By KATHERINE BoEDECKER, Rochester, New York 
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Editorial Page 


CONVENTIONS 


ONVENTIONS seem to be the ruling order for May 
and June and the Staff of the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Dental Hygienists’ Association would like to ex- 

press their sincerest wishes for a universally successful Con- 
vention year, with the hope that there will be greater en- 
thusiam shown than ever before for the National meeting, 
to be held in Denver, July 21st to 25th. 

It is to be hoped that every state will endeavor to en- 
large its membership. A growing profession should show 
a similar growth in organization and that is one of the 
things that has been heretofore neglected. To wait until 
four or five years have elapsed before becoming, if 
eligible, a member of any organization is poor psychology. 
After a lapse of that many years, enthusiasm is at low ebb 
and is not conducive of the best that you have to offer. 

Strange enough, Conventions are likely to become petty 
affairs. “A house divided against itself cannot stand,” nor 
can an organization with one group working to destroy the 
efforts of another. Co-operation is your keynote to success 
and only when each individual is working with all others 
for the good of her purpose, can the best results be obtained. 

Let us work this year for the fulfillment of our obliga- 
tions toward our profession. We were created for service 
and we cannot serve where there is a lack of understanding, 
a lack of unity. 

Experience has taught us that great heights cannot be 
obtained single-handed but that all work must go hand in 
hand. Make for your State the strongest and best organi- 
zation and in so doing you will inevitably strengthen the 
National. 
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In the Rocky Mountain National Park, Colorado 


Railroad Rates to Annual Convention at Denver 


All Passenger Associations will have in force from June Ist to Sep- 
tember 30, excursion rates, or summer tourist tickets, -_ will be avail- 
able from all points in the United States. 

Certificates will not be issued this year, as these rates are less than 
the usual fare and one-half, and are available to anyone. 

Marion HEALey, 
Chairman of Transportation. 
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The Work of Dental Hygienists 
In Hospitals and 
Institutions 


OO little has been said of the work of the dental hygienists in Hos- 
pitals and Institutions and they are really rendering a valuable 
service to humanity. 

As these places are visited day after day, one cannot help but wonder 
at the type of person who will sacrifice herself to some of the conditions 
with which she may have to contend, especially those girls who are em- 
ployed in Mental Hospitals. Wholeheartedly and with much enthusiasm 
each worker is performing more than her duties. Aside from cleaning 
their teeth, she is educating her patients to realize the value of a clean, 
healthy mouth. The requests to have teeth cleaned are innumerable and 
an immediate indifference is sensed in the attitude of the more than afflicted 
patients. 

Can you visualize a May Day Health program made up entirely of 
mentally deficient children? Yet it is being done and the children are 
putting forth their best efforts to make it a success. It has also the desired 
effects. ‘They have been taught to love dancing and music and are learn- 
ing to be healthy in just that way. If such can be accomplished with such 
children, what should we not expect from a group that have all their 
faculties? 

The dental hygienists who are in this line of work are to be admired 
for their untiring efforts. ‘They are truly martyrs but only in one sense 
of the word. ‘They love their work and many would not exchange it for 
any other field of service. She has her own little world and is undoubtedly 
making it a better world in which to live. 


The Dental Hygienists Association of New York City 


The regular monthly meeting of The Dental Hygienists Association 
of New York ‘City was called to order by the President, Mildred Austin, 
on Tuesday, April 1, at eight o’clock in the Academy of Medicine, 103rd 
Street and Fifth Avenue. 

Business was the first consideration of the evening, which was quickly 
cleared away in order that more time might be given to the speaker of the 
evening. 

- Dr. M. Diamond, of New York City, prominent as an educator and 
author, was presented as the speaker and talked informally on “The Neces- 
sity of Dental Anatomy to the Dental Hygienist.” 

The May meeting will conclude the monthly meetings until October. 

Mivprep Austin, President. 
HELEN Hasstock, Secretary. 
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California State Dental Hygienists Association 
Annual Meeting 


Plans are being made for the California State Dental Hygienists Con- 
vention to be held in conjunction with the Southern California State Den- 
tal Convention at Riverside, California, June 4-5-6. 

All visiting Dental Hygienists are cordially invited. For further in- 
formation address ; 

THELMA DANIELS, 
616 E. Arborvitae St., 
Inglewood, California. 


Pennsylvania State Meeting 


The Philadelphia District Dental Hygienists’ Association extends a 
cordial invitation to every member of the Dental Hygienists’ Association 
of Pennsylvania and all visiting Dental Hygienists, to attend the Annual 
Convention to be held at the Adelphia Hotel, Philadelphia, May 7th and 
8th, 1930. 

The convention bids fair to be the largest state assembly we have 
ever had and the Philadelphia District Association stands ready to be of 
service at any time. © 

BLANCHE C. Downig, 
Secretary. 


Minnesota State Dental Hygienist’s Association 
Annual Meeting 


The Annual Meeting of the Minnesota State Dental Hygienists’ 
Association was held in February in conjunction with the convention of 
the Minnesota State Dental Association. The meeting was held in 
Minenapolis. 

At a business meeting held at the Minneapolis Auditorium, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected, to serve during 1930: Ione Jackson, Presi- 
dent; Miriam Schaller, Vice-President; Florence Strobel, Secretary; 
Myrtle Jamison, Treasurer. Annabelle Gingold and Ruth Knox were 
chosen to serve as Trustees. 

As this was the largest meeting of the year, Miss Gingold read her 
report of the Washington Convention. 

One of the features of this meeting was a prophylaxis clinic, spon- 
sored by Misses Frances Fabricius and Eileen Coleman. At a luncheon 
given at the Curtis Hotel, 40 Hygienists were present. Each one was 
asked to bring her employer as her guest. The guests were Drs. Lee 
Harker, E. S. Best, F. Denton White, A. G. Wolter, E. Northfield and 
Dean Lasby of the University of Minnesota, College of Dentistry. Dr. 
Wandel was also our guest and speaker. 
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Association Activities 
In Pennsylvania 


Luzerne-Lackawanna Dental Hygienists’ Association 


This Association has been organized and holding regular monthly 
meetings since February, 1929. It was first called the Scranton-Wilkes 
Barre Dental Hygienists’ Association, but due to an increase in mem- 
bership from various parts of the two counties, it has been renamed The 
Luzerne-Lackawanna Dental Hygienists’ Association. The officers are: 
Anne Warker, Wilkes-Barre, President; Mada C. Reilly, Scranton, 
Treasurer; Carolyn R. Volinski, Wilkes-Barre, Secretary. Other mem- 
bers are: Peggy Fadden, Olyplant; Jule O’Malley, Scranton; Elizabeth 
Edwards, Forty Fort; Emma M. Callaway, Hazelton; Edith Apfel- 
baum, Edwardsville; Irene Bicysko, Nanticoke; Kathleen Donohue, 
Scranton; Elizabeth F. Finerty, Scranton; Louise Maurer, Wilkes- 
Barre; Mildred Myers, Nanticoke; Irene Ransom, Scranton; Mildred 
Rozelle, Scranton; Hildred Samson, Scranton. 

Meetings have been held regularly, with a dinner meeting every 


other month. Caro.tyn R. Secretary. 


* * * * 


Harrisburgh District 

The regular monthly meeting of the Harrisburg Dental Hygienists’ 
Association was held Friday, March 14th, at Steiger’s Tea Room, Harris- 
burg, with an attendance of fourteen members and two visitors. After 
dinner was served the President, Miss Sherman, introduced our speaker, 
Mr. U. L. Gordy, who is Superintendent of the Chambersburg Public 
Schools.. Mr. Gordy spoke about mouth sanitation. He also empha- 
sized that you must have a definite program in order to make Hygiene 
a success. His talk was very interesting and inspiring. 

Martua BacsHaw, Secretary. 
* * * * 


The Lycoming Dental Hygienists’ Association 
The monthly meeting of this Association was held in the Club Room 
of the Y. W. C. A. Dr. J. Ray Cherry was the speaker. Reservations 
were made and dinner served in the Dining Room of the Y. W. C. A. 
E. Mae Smiru, Secretary. 
* * 
Reading and Berks County Dental Hygienists’ 
Association 
A luncheon was held at the Ellsworth Tea Room, Reading, Pa., 
March 4th. 
Plans for more interesting programs in the future were discussed and 


a meeting of the Executive Committee was called by the President, Miss 
Mary Grim. 
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The guest of the evening was Dr. G. P. Kensley, the Dental Edu- 
cation representative of the Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company. He gave 
a very interesting talk concerning teeth, diseases of the mouth, etc., and 
also showed the moving picture, ““Home Run Bill” which some of the 
girls did not have the opportunity of seeing in the public schools. 

A new member was received, Miss Marjorie Peters, Penn ’29, who 
is employed in Sinking Spring, Robesonia and Womelsdorf, succeeding 
Mrs. Harry Baker, formerly Miss Ruth Rearick. Those present were: 
Dr. Kensley, the Misses Mary Grim, Mary A. Gehris, Miriam Coxe, 
Kathryn Donawitz, Gladys Raab, Marjorie Peters and Julia Butcher. 


* * * * 


Philadelphia District Dental Hygienists’ Society 


The meeting of this Society was held at the County Medical Society 
Building, Twenty-first and Spruce Streets. The meeting was called to 
order by our President, Miss Gladys Schaeffer. A program was not 
arranged for at this meeting on account of many matters of importance 
that had to be discussed at this time. The new Constitution was read and 
discussed. Plans were made for the State Meeting and many other mat- 
ters of vital importance to our profession were presented to the group 
for their consideration. The Philadelphia District will have in the near 
future a Constitution to present which the group feels marks a new 
era in the organization of the profession. 

The meeting proved most successful. All Hygienists present took 
an active part in all discussions. The Philadelphia District Society is 
ready to welcome the Dental Hygienists of Pennsylvania and all visiting 
Dental Hygienists at the State Meeing in Philadelphia May 7th and 8th. 


BLANCHE Downik, Secretary. 


New York State Dental Hygienists’ Association Annual 
Meeting 


The Tenth Annual Meeting of the above Association will be held 
May 13th to 16th inclusive, at the Hotel Commodore in New York City. 
Members of the dental profession, dental hygienists and dental assistants 
are cordially invited to attend the sessions during these days. An interest- 
ing literary and clinical program will be presented and should be particu- 
larly stimulating and helpful to the hygienist. Both members and non- 
members are urged to be present at this anniversary meeting. The program 
will include the following speakers: Dr. Alfred Walker, Dr. Marion Ler- 
rigo, Dr. Rose Schwartz. 

Marie Copp, Chairman, Publicity. 
New York City. 
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Question Box 


Questions you desire answered should be received by the Editor on or be- 
fore the fifth day of the month preceding publication, in order to be answered in 
the forthcoming issue of THE JOURNAL. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


1. Does any state require a dental hygienist to serve an interneship? 

Answer: Yes, Pennsylvania requires every dental hygienist to serve 
eight months in public school or institutional work before she may be per- 
mitted to work in a private office. Her certificate is not issued until the 
expiration of that service. 


2. Does every state organization have a charter? 


Answer: No. That is a matter that should be considered by every 
state organization at their next convention. Every state should be incor- 
porated with the National organization. 


3. Have many of the dental hygienists availed themselves of the 
privilege of the “Question Box’’? 

Answer: To date very few. The staff would appreciate it very much 
if members of the various organizations would send in some questions as 
soon as possible. It is not to be expected that all will be answered nor 
that they will be answered to the liking of everyone but the department 
is in its infancy and we can only hope for improvement. 


4. Should a dental hygienist in private office be required to do more 
than routine prophylaxis. 

Answer: ‘That is a question to be answered almost entirely by the 
individual. Many offices do not have enough work to keep the dental 
hygienist busy the entire day and in that case she should adapt herself to 
the situation and do anything that she can to make herself generally use- 
ful. By assisting the dentist, doing some of the secretarial work etc., she 
may make herself a valuable asset in any office. 


5. Should a dental hygienist employed in public school work com- 
plete one school before she visits the next? 

Answer: If the equipment is easily moveable, the dental hygienist 
should change schools at least every month. If this is impossible, she should 
at least keep some contact with the various schools in her district by means 
of monthly visits to the classrooms at which time she may give health 
talks or conduct inspection. This establishes a personal interest with both 
teachers and pupils. 
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Oral Hygiene Shows Marked 
Results in Child Health: 


‘The trouble of many a back- 
ward child is tooth decay.” 


| among chil- 
dren of school age show that the 
presence of dental caries not only 
retards the mental progress and 
lowers the resistance against disease 
but that it is one of the most prom- 
inent causes of absence from school. 


Where oral hygiene has been 
made a part of the school curricu- 
lum a marked reduction in caries 
has occurred, while the morbidity re- 
ports showed that diphtheria, mea- 
sles and scarlet fever were also 
reduced, indicating a correlation 
between better health and increased 
resistance to disease, resulting from 
better teeth. 

The dentist is necessarily the 
leader in the attack upon defective 
oral conditions. However, corrective 
measures alone cannot solve the 
problem. With only sixty odd thou- 
sand dentists and about five thou- 
sand dental hygienists among a 


population of one hundred and fif- 
teen million people in the United 
States further assistance is needed. 
This is coming through educational 
work in the public schools, together 
with co-operation and encourage- 
ment of the parents, and the prac- 
tice in the home of oral hygiene 
principles as a preventive measure. 

A concise explanation to the patient 
by the dentist of the relationship between 
mouth bacteria and tooth decay will help 
in stimulating the practice of oral hygiene 
in the home. The patient can aid in main- 
taining a healthy condition of the oral 
cavity as established by the dentist 
through the use of Kolynos Dental 
Cream, which not only neutralizes the 
acid formed by mouth bacteria but re- 
duces the oral flora eighty to ninety-two 
percent with each brushing. 


May we send you a professional package? 
The coupon below is for your convenience. 


THE KOLYNOS COMPANY 
New Haven, Connecticut 


Kindly send me a professional 


Name. 
Street Address 


City. 
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Six scalers for the price of one 


The Morse Scaler Outfit virtually gives you six scalers for the price of one, 
for six interchangeable Morse scaler points, with clutch-type handle, can be pur- 
chased for about the price of one scaler of the long-handled type. And Morse 
scaler points contribute to working efficiency, for Morse points can be bent cold— 
to any desired angle—with only a pair of pliers. 


MORSE each of six types—and three clutch type 
Scaler Outfit —_handles—all chromium-plated. 


The Ransom & Randolph Gmpany 


TOLEvDO-}- OH ! 


Twelve interchangeable Morse Points—two $ 6 60 


Archer Dental 
Hygiene Chairs 


Circulars sent on request 
Archer Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
187 N. Water St. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Children Specialists and Dental Hygienists 


Recommend 


CHURCH’S CHILDS HYGIENIC 
TOOTH BRUSHES 


J ull 


CHURCH’S Tooth Brushes are made with the best quality of Pure Russian Bristles, Hand 
Made, with exclusive COLORED END HANDLES. The new innovation of the colored 
End Handle is exclusivé in Church’s Brushes, and has the unqualified recommendation of 
the Dental Profession, Schools and Institutions, and are used regularly in tooth brush drills. 
Send your coupon today for sample of the ‘Church’s Childs Hygienic Tooth Brush or let us 


H. F. Prien & Company, 
H F PRIEN & COMPANY | 7 Front Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
T FRONT STREET, cit Cur 
: San Francisco, Calif. Name 
Importers of Toilet Brushes 
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Forsyth 
Dental Infirmary 
for Children 


The Fenway, Boston, Mass. 


FORSYTH-TUFTS 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
DENTAL HYGIENISTS 


Training for Public Health Work, 
School Clinics and Private 
Practice. 


Eleven Months’ ‘Course — Septem- 
ber to July, inclusive. 


Director: 
Percy R. Howe, A.B., D.D.S. 


Now Ready 


THE BUSINESS 
SIDE OF 
DENTISTRY 


By EDWIN N. KENT, D. M.D. 


Lecturer on Conduct of Fractice, Harvard 
University Dental School, Boston, Mass. 
200 pages, with illustrations. 

Price: cloth, $4.00. 


T HIS work is the outcome of an insistant 
demand for an ethical but straight to the 
point discussion of the problems to be solved 
in the attainment and maintenance ofa prof- 
itable dental practice. The book is' not the 
idea of one man but the accumulated experi- 
ence of many years of investigation and a 
careful analysis of many practices and prac- 
titioners. Contents—Dentistry as a Vocation; 
Dentistry as a Business; Psychology of Pro- 
fessional Efficiency; Record Keeping; The 
Dentist’s Fees; Credit; Routine Office Pro- 
cedure. Send for a copy today. 


C. V. MOSBY CO., Publishers 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Any Dental Hygienist who does not intend 
to file THE JoURNAL indefinitely and is through 
with the copies on hand, is requested to send 
them to the Business Manager. 7 


We are desirous of making several complete 
files of THE JouRNAL and particularly need the 
issues of 1927 and 1928. 
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American Dental Hygienists’ 


Association 


SEVENTH ANNUAL SESSION 
DENVER, COLORADO 


WILY, 21, 25, 
1930 


Make your plans NOW to | 
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CRESCENT 


Improved Mandrel Mounted 
Tooth Polishing 


BRUSHES 


Patented 


The ACME of PERFECTION 


Meet all the sanitary require- 
ments of the oral hygienist. 
Cheap enough to be used once, 
then discarded, or can be steri- 
lized by all modern methods 
and used until worn out. 

Made from the best bristle ob- 
tainable. Assembled in such a way 
that it is impossible to pull out the 
bristle. Always fit the handpiece 
perfectly. 

Each brush is fitted with a rubber washer 
on shank to prevent pumice or polishing 
material from entering the Handpiece. Will 
satisfy the most exacting doctor. Are sold on a 
money back guarantee. Samples on request. 
PRICE Doz. Gross 
Universal No. 7, handpiece....40c $4.00 
Right Angle No.2 handpiece..50c $5.00 

From Your Dealer or Direct 
Manufactured by 
Crescent Dental Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of Crescent Broaches Since 1900 


1837-45 South Crawford Ave. Chicago, III. 


University of California 
COLLEGE OF DENTISTRY 
San Francisco, California 
The next regular session in the school for 
Dental Hygienists opens August 18, 1930. 
The course of study covers a period of 2 
academic years of professional and ped- 
agogic training. The legal requirement 
in California for admission to the licens- 
ing examination includes two years of 
study. For information regarding the 
curriculum in Dental Hygiene 
address the Dean, 

First and Parnassus Ave., San Francisco 


HYGIENE 


the 


MOUTH 


and TEETH 


BY 
Thaddeus P. Hyatt, D. D. S., F. A. C. D, 


Professor Preventive Dentistry, 
New York University Dental Col- 
lege; Assistant Medical Director, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


A most valuable little book 
of boiled-down facts about 
mouth hygiene and pre- 
ventive dentistry. It is 
written so clearly and in- 
terestingly that everyone 
can read it with pleasure 
and profit. A splendid text 
for students, and dental 
hygienists. 


16 Interesting Chapters 
The Foundation of Health 
Tempo- 
rary Teeth... The Perma. 
ngnt Teeth... Structure 
and Integrity of the Teeth 
-++Decay and Its Prevent. 
ion...Germs and Focal In. 
fection... Sugar and the 
Teeth... Home Care of 
Teeth & Mouth... Schools 
and Teeth... Industry Ap. 

praises Teeth. 


Price $1.00 
(Cloth Binding) 
BROOKLYN DENTAL 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1169-83d Street 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


The “Dr. Butler’ Tooth Brush 


Your most important instrument is the one used 
by your patients in their homes. If you will pre- 
scribe a hard unbleached “Dr. Butler” brush for 
night use and a hard bleached for morning use, 
after you have given your patients proper instruc- 
tions, you will find you are getting very gratifying 
results. 

If interested, a “Dr. Butler’ brush in which- 
ever bristle you prefer will be sent you gratis, if 
you will advise us accordingly. 

JOHN O. BUTLER COMPANY 
7359 Cottage Grove Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


ADDRESSOGRAPH 
SERVICE 


The Journal of the American 
Dental Hygienists’ Associa- 
ation maintains, for 
the convenience of 
its advertisers, 


ADDRESSOGRAPH 
SERVICE 


which will address “ready- 
to-mail’’ pieces for its 
subscribers at a 
price of 


$5.00 Per Thousand 


or fraction thereof. 


For further particulars, address the Business 
Manager. 
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COME TO DENVER 


July 21-25, 1930 


For the Seventh Annual Convention of the American Dental 
Hygienists’ Association. 


MAKE YOUR RESERVATIONS EARLY 


The Colburn Hotel, 980 Grant Street, is the convention head- 
quarters. 


It is imperative that you make early reservations. All rooms not 
reserved at the headquarters hotel by June Ist, must be relin- 
quished to the Hotels Committee of the American Dental Asso- 
ciation. Because of its desirability, it will be immediately filled. 


You are requested by the Local Arrangements Committee of the 
American Dental Association to arrange for two in a room. 


DF 


RATES 


Double rooms, $5.00, $6.00, $7.00 and $8.00 per day 


Most of the rooms with twin beds are $6.00 and $7.00 per day. 


Come and Make This the Greatest of All Conventions! 
Every room has a bath. 


MARY MACKEY, 


Chairman Local Arrangements Committee. 
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You know 


and we know — 


BUT 


DOES THE PATIENT 


For years you Hygienists and we manu- 
facturers have been preaching the 
gospel of oral cleanliness. But the vast 
majority of people are still ignorant of 
the first principles of oral hygiene. 
They do not realize that mere surface 
cleaning isn’t enough. 


Colgate’s “double-action” cream does 
far more than mere surface polishing. 
Its penetrating foam actually seeps in- 
to the spaces between teeth. There it 
emulsifies, loosens food particles, 
washes ’em safely away. 


For a quarter of a century dentists have 
given their patients this simple advice 
—use Colgate’s. You are safe in recom- 
mending it, too—because it is a perfect 
cleanser—pure, mild and completely 
effective. 


Just drop us a note for a supply of 
samples to give your patients. One 
little hint from you can easily lead 
them into better oral habits. Colgate, 
P. O. Box 375, Grand Central Post 
Office, New York City. 
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